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never intending to live there, and Gouverneur determined to make the purchase. By the aid of loans and accommodations he became possessed of this estate and part of the general's lands in New Jersey. Commercial adventures, large shipments of tobacco to France, and other undertakings had already laid the foundation of a fortune.
In 1787, as a delegate from Pennsylvania, of which State he was, after a seven years' residence, considered a citizen, Morris took his seat in the Convention assembled for the great task of framing the Federal Constitution. But here again he made no notes, and left no account of his personal action in the Convention. In a letter to Colonel Pickering, written two years before his death, he says : " While I sat in the Convention my mind was too much occupied with the interests of our country to keep notes of what we had done ; my faculties were on the stretch to further our business, remove impediments, obviate objections and conciliate jarring opinions." President Madison, in a letter to Jared Sparks, bears testimony to his endeavor to preserve harmony, and to his active and able assistance in that difficult and momentous work. " He certainly," says Madison, " did not incline to the democratic side, but contended for a senate elected for life," the suffrage to be given only to freeholders, and property to be represented. He vigorously opposed slavery, moved to insert the word " free " before "inhabitants," and denounced the slave system as a u nefarious institution, the curse of Heaven on all the states in which it prevails," boldly asserting that he never would concur in upholding the institution. In the same letter Madison says: "The finish given to the style and arrangement of the constitution fairly belongs to the pen of Mr. Morris. A better choice could not have been made, as the performance of the task proved. The talentsthe balancing effect on his
